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Address delivered on the occasion of '* German Day" 

by Dr. R. Q. Boone, Superintendent of Schools, 

Cincinnati, O., Sept. 7th, 1902. 



Mr. President, 

My German Friends, and Fellow Townsmen : 
To you who represent so large a portion of the patrons of our public 
schools ; who have accumulated and handle great properties ; who stand 
for the dignity and honorable recognition of industry and providence; 
and who are proverbial for your respect for law and order, it gives me 
great pleasure to speak this afternoon. 

Your people, wherever they are found, whether on home soil, in her 
colonies, or in the Greater Germany of America, stand for much that is best 
in the economic and civic and cultural history of the world. Plain living, 
tenacity of purpose, faith in the sanities of a generous education, and a 
wholesome loyal home life, are traits that men of all nations may well 
emulate. Yon will recognize that this is not, and is not meant to partake 
of fulsome praise, or platitude; but is an expression of a common con- 
viction, and an honest recognition of the character and services of a great 
people, who are a conditioning factor in current world achievements. 

American schools since the European visit of our own Prof. Stowe, 
have learned much from your loved Fatherland. They have much yet 
to learn. Setting aside for the moment, the emphasis they have put 
upon scholarship, — accurate, abundant, and critical, German education 
stands for one thing that, against all criticism, must give them lasting 
'honor. Whatever those who leave the German schools know or do not 
know, they have the skill to do. They are efficient. They are men and 
women of affairs. They bring things about. Results are sought, and 
the schools train for results. The highest education, not less than the 
most elementary, becomes training and has a point to it. It looks to 
specific efficiency. Germany to-day has a thousand schools and nearly 
two thousand shops, equipped with teachers and tools and machinery for 
manual and technical training, besides many similar institutions for in- 
struction in commerce, the arts, and government. With Germans, to 
recognize a national or local economic or industrial need, is sufficient 
ground for a movement to meet the need. There are training schools 
in all the large commercial centers to fit for every considerable industry 
— in textiles, woods, metals, etc. Our own Cincinnati has need to learn 
this lesson. And you my friends, whose earlier home training was among 
a people where these advances have been made, must be looked to, to 
assist us in securing such privileges for our city also. 

The German influence upon music in this country, and in our own 
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city has been great ; it began early, and continues unabated to this day. 
Haydn's ''Creation" was sung in German in Bethlehem, Pa., as early as 
1811. The Philharmonic Society was organized there also in 1820, and 
a Maennerchor Society in Philadelphia in 1835, ten years before the first 
Saengerfest in Germany. The Saengerbund, formed in Cincinnati in 
1849, is fresh in our minds yet from the celebration of its semi-centennial 
in 1899. We are constantly reminded of this German leadership in music 
in the public school instruction, and we all have reason to be proud of 
this contribution. 

The German endorsement of the Kindergarten is one of the most 
interesting movements in American education. In 1873 twenty years 
after Froebel's death, this country had one hundred and fifty kindergar- 
tens, almost wholly due to the German influence. In 1882, a century after 
Froebel's birth, the number had grown to more than 25,000 pupils ; there 
are now, it is estimated, more than 200,000. 

Of course the German interest in physical training is well known, 
and brings deserved honor. The numerous Turner Societies as you so 
well know, stand for far more than athletics and physical strength. They 
look to strong bodies ; but also to chastened purposes, to noble characters, 
and to a rounded life. The German system has found its way into many 
lands. Cincinnati is proud of her school physical culture. The system 
has manifold uses and wholesome results. It is fitted to meet the needs 
of adults and children ; of men and women ; of the strong and the weak ; 
of the active and the sedentary; of indoor or outdoor exercise. The 
memorable work of Jahn and Spiess and others has won a recognition 
among all classes ; and we speak with grateful reverence of their services. 

It gives me pleasure to recall with deserved praise the teaching of the 
many German instructors in Cincinnati, — scholarly beyond the common 
wont, loyal to their profession, faithful in daily service, vigorous, courage- 
ous men and women. A very large number of our English teachers are 
German speaking, and hold teachers' credentials in both languages. In 
no other city of its size in this country, I venture to affirm, can there be 
found more common school teachers who can read the world's professional 
literature in two or more languages than in Cincinnati. Many of them 
are familiar with what is being thought and done in the best schools of 
European countries. To know well and to practice the use of both 
English and German strengthens the teaching in either. And the teach- 
ing force in our city is rich in this possession. 

Of the many men among you who have come to eminence, through 
service as teachers, I need not speak in detail. Beginning with your ad- 
mirable presiding officer of the day, the roll would be a long and honorable 
one. We have them in remembrance and congratulate the community 
upon its share in their services, and acknowledge the obligation we are 
under to make good their teachings. 



